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STANDARDIZING COLLEGES 

The movement to standardize colleges is spreading. When the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools passed 
a resolution in 1909 calling for the preparation of a list of approved 
colleges and universities, there were many who thought that the 
resolution could never be carried out. It was understood at that 
time that the secondary-school principals were somewhat restless 
under the inspection of the colleges and thought that there ought 
to be full reciprocity in the matter of accrediting. But the resolu- 
tion was carried out, and since 1913 the North Central Association 
has stood as a shining example of the possibility of inspecting 
colleges and dealing justly with their right to be named on an 
approved list. 

In 1921, eight years after the North Central Association, the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland followed suit and, on the basis of standards closely 
resembling those of the North Central Association, prepared a 
list of approved colleges. In the meantime the Southern Associa- 
tion has such a list; several church boards of education have made 
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up lists of the institutions under their control; and even associa- 
tions like the American Association of Colleges, which was origin- 
ally organized to protect colleges from the imposition of standards 
by the universities, has adopted a set of standards not unlike those 
of the North Central Association. 

One wonders when the New England colleges will fall in line. 
Probably not during this generation; but, after all, the generation 
is changing rapidly and perhaps the information now directly 
available in the chief executive office of Yale may help. 

The type of standardization which is being set up by these 
associations is one of the most wholesome exhibitions that can be 
given of the development of a democratic spirit. There is no 
reason in the world why a first-class institution should be afraid 
to be recorded in exact terms with respect to its equipment and 
achievements. Other classes of institutions may object to an 
equally full study of their characteristics, but the public at large 
has a right to all of the information that is needed in order to form 
a just opinion as to the status of any and every public institution. 
The rights of the public are curtailed by any college which refuses 
to be inspected. 

It is to be hoped that the pressure which has forced the institu- 
tions in so many territories to make up approved lists will be felt 
wherever American education is being carried on, in normal schools 
and technical schools, as well as in colleges of liberal arts in all parts 
of the country. 

PROGRESS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Evidences multiply on every hand that the social sciences 
are gradually coming to be recognized as indispensable elements 
of high-school curricula. Furthermore, the range of materials 
included under the social sciences is steadily increasing. 

From a pamphlet published by the Ohio Academy of Social 
Sciences, entitled Social Science Teaching in City High Schools of 
Ohio, the following extracts are quoted : 

Table I presents the facts discovered concerning the extent to which the 
social sciences are taught in the city high schools of Ohio. It also gives some 
interesting comparative data for the years 191 7 and 1920. 
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TABLE I 

Extent of the Teaching of the Social Sciences in the City 
High Schools of Ohio 





Percentage or Schools Offering Courses ra 




Civics 


Economics 


Sociology 




94 
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43 
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It will be noticed that while there has been a rapid increase in the schools 
offering economics, the percentage of increase in the schools offering sociology 
has been even greater. The very rapid development of the work in sociology 
is indicated by the increase in the number of classes from eight in 191 7 to 
forty-four in 1920. 

As a rule the time ranges from 200 to 300 minutes per week for from 18 
to 20 weeks, and courses are for the most part semester courses. Sometimes 
courses in civics offered with American history extend throughout the year. 

The following table will give some idea of the great variety of social science 
combinations taught by social science teachers, who in many, if not most, 
cases were also scheduled for non-social science subjects such as science, 
languages, and mathematics. It is interesting to note that the combinations 
taught most frequently are civics and history (20), and civics, economics, and 
history (11). Of the subjects taught alone economics (5) is first, civics (4) 
second, and sociology (3) third. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE COMBINATIONS TAUGHT BY 

CITY HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL SCIENCE 

TEACHERS, 1919-20 

Number of Teachers 
Social Sciences Teaching Combination 

Civics, economics, sociology, and history 4 

Civics, sociology, and history 1 

Civics, economics, and history 11 

Civics and history 20 

Sociology and history 1 

Economics and history 3 

Civics, economics, and sociology 1 

Civics and sociology 3 

Civics and economics 5 

Civics 4 

Economics and sociology 2 

Economics 5 

Sociology 3 

Total 63 
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An announcement sent out by the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West describes, as follows, a monograph 
which has just been issued by a committee of that Association: 

TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRIAL CLASSES 

A committee of the Vocational Education Association of the Middle West 
has been at work on the above subject for the past three years. The report 
of this committee has just been published as Monograph No. i, Series 1921, 
the first of the "Monographs on Vocational Education" which this Association 
will issue at stated intervals. 

The report consists of thirty pages and includes a discussion of the aims 
and methods of such study, especially in continuation classes; thirty suggested 
lessons in outline form; and a complete bibliography. The need, the method, 
the subject-matter, and the relation of social science to the whole course of 
study are clearly and convincingly discussed. 

"As economics and sociology advance, they leave in their wake certain 
definite factual gains, comparable to those discoveries of physical science or of 
medicine which are now the common property of all the people. And the aim 
of social science teaching is to render these facts available to the laymen, just 
as the established facts of medicine are now popularized in sanitation and 
hygienic campaigns." 

The report is a valuable contribution to a subject which has long been 
neglected in the school curriculum, and one which must be recognized and 
developed in schools below college grade if proper progress is to be made in 
the case of present-day social problems. 

The committee is composed of Ruth Mary Weeks, chairman, who has 
written several books on the foregoing topics; John R. Commons, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh. The subject has therefore been approached from various 
aspects, and in addition has had the collaboration of many individuals who 
have tested the suggested lessons. 

Copies of this report may be had from the secretary of the Association, 
Leonard W. Wahlstrom, 171 1 Estes Avenue, Chicago, at 20 cents each. 

The principal of the East High School of Aurora, Illinois, 
K. D. Waldo, has published for use in his school a paper-covered 
volume of seventy pages under the title The Government of Aurora. 
It begins with a history of the city and contains a full description 
of the governmental and social agencies which contribute to the 
life of the municipality. Especially noteworthy are the chapters 
which explain fully the financial system of the city, giving to the 
students a clear explanation of the taxing system and of the city's 
budget. 
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THREE TYPES OE TEXTBOOK TROUBLES 

Textbook troubles have arisen in several leading cities during 
the past months, according to the statements of the public press. 
Cincinnati, facing a deficit of $100,000 in its school budget for the 
year, cut this down to $41,000 by increasing the teaching load both 
in number of pupils and in the number of teaching hours. The 
city is attempting a still more drastic retrenchment consisting of 
two major items: increasing the size of all high-school classes to 
thirty or more pupils, and abandoning at least for the time being 
the free textbook system for high-school pupils and possibly for 
elementary-school children. Textbooks for the upper schools cost 
the city about $11,000 annually. The proposal is that this sum be 
saved by charging an annual rental of about $2 per pupil for books 
and other equipment. Apparently the superintendent and the 
board regret the abandonment of the free textbook system which 
has been in successful operation for fifteen years. 

The action reluctantly taken in Cincinnati is but a part of the 
schools' share of the burden in the universal pressure caused by 
increased expenses and low income. Of an entirely different order 
is the situation in Chicago. Here, the school board has been 
decidedly split over the question of selecting free textbooks, the 
use of which was authorized by a city-wide referendum last spring. 
The superintendent, backed by a majority of the board, planned 
to introduce free books, selected certain texts for a beginning, and 
let the contracts for 571,000 books to cost $215,000. Other and 
larger contracts were to follow, ultimately calling for enormous 
expenditures to accommodate 400,000 children. And trouble began. 

Charges are made that board members were approached by 
interested parties. One trustee is reported in the Chicago Daily 
News of December 22 in this wise: 

Let me tell my experience. A few months ago I received a telephone call 
to hurry to an office in the city hall. It was the office of a high city official. 
He said he had a friend of his there he wanted me to meet. When I got to this 
city hall office the official introduced me to a man who is not an officeholder, 
but who is generally known to be closely affiliated with leaders in the 
organization. 

This man promptly told me he was interested in a school-book publishing 
house and that he wanted to see that it got some business out of the free text- 
books. I told him that of course his concern might have a chance to get some 
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business if it bid low enough and furnished good enough books. Then he asked 
me to keep him posted when the matter came up. 

A short time later the head of the school-book concern mentioned called 
upon me. He told me the man I had met at the city hall official's office was 
connected with his concern. He reminded me that this man stood high with 
the administration and said I had better go along with him. But I didn't. 

One unsuccessful bidder is said to have warned the mayor that 
unless the bids were reconsidered the hands of the board would be 
tied by injunction suits. The attorney for the board rendered 
a decision to the effect that the purchases made at first were invalid 
because the books selected had not been properly listed in the 
state superintendent's office in Springfield. That officer, however, 
announced that all the books had been duly listed with him. 
Charges and countercharges were of frequent appearance. The 
present situation is that by action of the board the city itself will 
undertake the printing of books for free distribution, in spite of 
the pitfalls which lie before a school board which attempts to 
publish its own books. For the most part, such attempts have 
been miserable failures. 

The School Review does not pretend to vouch for the accuracy 
of all details in this account. It merely points out the almost 
insuperable danger of a free textbook plan in a large city, especially 
if the schools are still largely the victims of politics. Apparently 
a fraction of the Chicago board has disregarded the earnest recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Mortenson. One thing is certain: 
a budget for the purchase of books should be made by the school 
board. At this point their obligations should definitely cease. 
The superintendent's choice should be final. 

Still a third type of trouble which at first looks like a tempest 
in a teapot has arisen in New York City. Certain officials are 
alarmed, alleging that of the history textbooks in use some are 
pro-English and others are socialistic in tendency. One text is 
under fire for the very moderate assertion that there is no use in 
attempting to find out which side was right in the Revolutionary 
War, because the British and the Americans see it differently. 
Another book is criticized for saying that John Hancock was a 
smuggler and his father a smuggler before him, mentioning him 
only with this stigma and then dismissing him. Still another 
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text is said to be misleading because, in dealing with the Socialist 
party, it does not speak of the recalcitrant actions of that party 
during the recent war. In another place, this book, dealing with 
the capitalistic stage, arouses opposition by saying, 

The result is the downfall of business competition and the formation of na- 
tion-wide and even .world-wide monopolies. Thus most people must work for 
wages and if monopolies were not controlled by the state the wages of the work- 
men could be determined by the capitalists. The condition of employees then 
would be no better than that of slaves. 

It does seem at first that items of the order just stated are some- 
what too petty to call for the storm of protest which has resulted 
in the appointment by the mayor of a committee of investigation, 
and in the appointment by the superintendent of still another 
committee of twenty-one for a similar purpose. Perhaps the older 
textbooks which vigorously and unjustly twisted the lion's tail, if 
still in use, would not have caused a stir. 

However, in the New York inquiries there is an important 
principle involved. Acceptable textbooks dealing with social, 
economic, or historical facts and principles must certainly be 
accurate and fair-minded, judicial, and restrained. One pities the 
makers of such books; how can they know the truth! Perhaps 
McLaughlin and Van Tyne, in one of the books now under fire in 
New York, are near the truth when they say that there is no use 
trying to find out which side was right and which was wrong in 
a certain historical controversy. The implication of such a state- 
ment is: forget the past conflicts in which there was wrong on both 
sides; face the present, in which we want right on both sides. 

In the meantime, we are reminded that the content of class 
books used in our schools is by all odds the most potent force in 
our public education. Textbooks ought to be accurate in fact and 
principle, ought to be supplied in liberal numbers to the pupils, 
and ought to be selected by educational experts, not by political 
school boards. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR FRESHMEN 

In a letter written to the director of the Commonwealth Fund 
last summer, Dean Husband, of Dartmouth College, describes so 
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clearly the experiment which is being carried on in that institution 
that the editors of the School Review have secured permission to 
publish the letter in full. It is as follows: 

President Hopkins has forwarded to me your letter of July 8, in which you 
request information regarding the use of psychological tests at Dartmouth 
College, together with efforts to correlate the results of the tests with other 
known facts concerning individual students. 

The vote of the Trustees creating my office reads in part that the work 
should "be developed with the idea of enabling the men of the college to make 
the right contacts at the close of their college course, and helping them to begin 
advantageously and promptly what is to be their life-career." 

The functions uppermost in the minds of the Trustees in passing 
this vote were that students should be assisted in choosing an appropriate 
life-career, should be advised concerning the preparation for such career, and 
at the end of their course should be helped in establishing right contacts. I 
interpreted my primary duty to the College to be that of improving scholar- 
ship by giving unified direction to the choice of electives and showing to 
students the place of one subject and another in the general scheme of ade- 
quate preparation for a chosen life-work and for useful and satisfying living. 

Hence it became obvious that it would be necessary to maintain a central 
file composed of a transcription of all essential records of each student as col- 
lected at the various offices of the College. The following is something of a 
list of the facts we attempt to gather and file: Social and financial status, educa- 
tion of parents, preparatory course, physical development, psychological test 
at entrance, scholastic standing, intellectual and physical interests, relation to 
other students, personal traits, earnings during college course. 

The Department of Psychology gives a test, composed of nine or ten differ- 
ent elements, to all Freshmen. The results are placed in my hands for dis- 
cussion in detail with each man, in an effort to ascertain by conference (taking 
the tests as a text) the strength and weakness of the individual. This leads to 
advice regarding the nature of the specialization in which a student should 
engage, and to the recommendation of methods of correcting weaknesses or 
deficiencies. These conferences seem to show that the tests present a remark- 
ably accurate picture. 

The Department of Psychology has for the past two years worked out a 
correlation between the results of the tests and the students' scholastic stand- 
ing. Professor Moore published such a study in School and Society for April 2, 
1921, while Professor Stone has been collecting data on the relation of the 
different sections of the test to attainment in the various subjects studied. 
Their object is to discover the nature of a test which will make success or 
failure in a given subject most easily predictable. 

At the end of each of the last two years we have had instructors estimate 
their students on the qualities of intelligence, forcefulness, reliability, and 
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personality. The scheme has been found very successful, as instructors have 
taken great care in the effort to estimate their students accurately. I discuss 
these ratings with each student, and have been much impressed with the serious 
attempts made by students to improve their ratings for another year. These 
also correlate fairly well with parallel sections (i.e., intelligence and forcefulness) 
in the psychological tests. 

Beginning with the next academic year we expect to make a very marked 
extension in our system of advice relating to physical exercises, recreation, 
and diet. So far we have made no attempt to correlate physical condition 
with psychological tests or scholastic attainment. We hope, however, to be 
able in the future to demonstrate in individual cases a direct relation between 
scholarship and improved health. We shall need about four years of experience 
before we can produce statistics of any value. 

Also beginning with next September there will be added to my office a 
man whose chief work has been along the lines of mental hygiene and 
adolescence. So far it is merely a hope that this departure may lead to sub- 
stantia] advance in our knowledge of the causes of irregularity and lack of 
success (or of partial success) in scholarship on the part of many students. 
Ultimately we hope to be able to forestall failure in some instances and to 
increase dependability by guarding against tendencies. 

workingmen's colleges 

The following item is borrowed from the house organ of Ginn 
and Company: 

In spite of checks and difficulties, the higher education of 'workingmen is 
spreading rapidly throughout the world. In the United States the movement 
is making great strides. Within the last three years workingmen's colleges 
have been started in ten industrial centers — Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Seattle. Several new colleges are now being inaugurated in additional cities. 
The total registration of students is already in the vicinity of ten thousand and 
is still growing. 

The eighteenth annual report of the British Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion shows that branches of that association number 316, covering the whole 
of the United Kingdom. Thirteen district organizations link up the branches, 
while the total number of students attending classes during the session has 
increased from 12,439 in 1919-1920 to 19,294 in 1920-1921. 

Most of these newly formed schools in England and America profess the 
same educational aims. The need that is recognized is for advanced education 
for mature workers, such as is "essential for their complete development as 
individuals and as citizens." In general, the subjects most popular are the 
same as those in other educational institutions. There is a notable interest in 
written English, public speaking, law, economics, and literature. So far every 
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expressed intention of the movement has been toward stimulating independent 
study. There has been no apparent bias toward any school of thought or in 
favor of any dogma. 

The chief difficulty in this country, as in England, is in securing good 
teachers. The Workers' Educational Association of Great Britain has solved 
this problem by co-operation with the universities, and by giving such teachers, 
once chosen, a free hand. In this country, up to the present at least, the rela- 
tion between the workers' colleges and the universities has received little 
consideration. 

Professor Feis, of the University of Kansas, in discussing this problem, 
concludes: "It is not too early even now to consider these questions earnestly 
and to try to plan for the future. The co-operation which is so much needed 
to carry the movement to its proper ends should be sought at once. Those 
who stand back from workers' education now must not be surprised if in the 
future they do not find it progressing to their satisfaction. This is the time 
when the movement needs the co-operation of all those who put their 
hope in democracy." 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
CONNECTICUT 

In a recent bulletin published by the State Department of 
Education of Connecticut, Mr. J. B. Davis, Supervisor of Secondary- 
Schools, devotes several pages to a general statement of conditions 
in the eighty-five approved high schools under his charge. 

Several paragraphs in his report point out general matters or 
typical needs in such clear terms that they may properly be quoted: 

It is very evident from the returns that very few principals have given 
serious thought to the problem of the most efficient use of one's time. In the 
larger schools the principal is usually free from teaching duties and can plan 
his time as he sees fit. The temptation is to stay in the office, to spend too 
much time upon unnecessary detail, and to leave more important functions to 
assistants or to go by default. 

It is practically impossible to adopt a time schedule and to hold to it for 
any length of time. However, if the various functions are not to be neglected, 
it is well for the principal to outline at the beginning of the day or the week 
certain duties which must be attended to within the time set. 

Outside of regular teaching, the first duty of the principal is the super- 
vision of teaching. Too little visiting of classes is done by most principals. 
Too little assistance is given to the beginning teachers. Almost no time is 
given to the improvement of teachers in service. The principal is largely 
responsible for the standard of teaching done in his school. Therefore, he 
must plan his work and time. 
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There is no evidence of uniformity of practice in requiring teachers to 
file reports of the work covered in each subject from time to time. Sixteen 
high schools require no such report. Three schools have a " daily plan " scheme 
of reporting. Sixteen schools have monthly reports; twenty-two semi- 
annual or term reports, and eighteen have the annual report. A few require 
weekly or bi-monthly reports. If there is any effort upon the part of the princi- 
pal to supervise the teaching, it would seem that some plan for knowing how 
the work is progressing is a necessity except in the very small school in which 
the principal may be in daily touch with all of the work. 

WHY TEACHERS PROMOTE STUDENTS 

The following letter came to the editors of the School Review 
from Benjamin C. Gruenberg, assistant director of educational 
work of the Public Health Service of the United States: 

The article by Lindsay and Gamsby, "Where Test Scores and Teachers' 
Marks Disagree" (School Review, November, 1021) brings out a very important 
practical problem in school administration that deserves more extensive as 
well as more intensive study. 

In 1 01 9 I administered the Otis Group Test to the graduating class of a 
commercial high school for girls and undertook to make a special study of 
the extremes or the uncorrelated individuals. The first case I investigated 
was that of a girl at the lower end of the scale who showed, according to the 
Otis test, a mental age of eleven years. Her school record showed no high 
marks in any subject and an almost uniform record of "passed" for three 
years. On interviewing her teachers I found them in substantial agreement 
to the effect that while she was not a good scholar and was perhaps not quite 
up to grade in the various subjects, she did try very hard, she was very will- 
ing, she was always polite and good natured, and — being a colored girl — she 
had from term to term been given "the benefit of the doubt." In response to 
the specific question whether, for example, this girl was competent to do the 
stenographic work or the bookkeeping work usually required by an employer 
of a beginner having a high-school diploma in commercial training, the 
teachers were very doubtful. 

I brought this case to the attention of the principal, whose first reaction 
was to see in it a confirmation of his theory that "personality" was a much 
more important factor in business "success" than scholarship or other ability. 
He had, indeed, during the preceding year carried on a vigorous campaign for 
the cultivation of "personality" — not, to be sure, to the prejudice of scholar- 
ship but as supplementary to it. 

When the question is raised whether a pupil who is promoted term after 
term on the strength of doubts concerning his ability to do the required 
work is equipped to do work expected of a high-school graduate, the answer 
depends on what the school really expects of its graduates. If the primary 
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function of the high-school diploma is to assist in "selling" the pupil to the 
prospective employer, then the diploma certifies to the pupil's ability to sell 
himself to the teachers. If, on the contrary, the diploma certifies capacity 
to produce, the teachers who allow a pupil to sell himself on the strength of 
"personality" simply reveal themselves as incompetent to inspect their own 
ostensible product. There is no question that the girl in this particular 
case has a pleasing personality which is of value in a variety of situations; 
neither is there any doubt of her total inability to perform the services 
ordinarily required of a stenographer or other office worker of the grade 
represented by a high-school diploma. 

There is no doubt that the student is entitled to every aid that a school 
can give in the development of native talents, modes of response, and other 
peculiarities that are individually satisfying and socially desirable. But 
neither is there any doubt, at least in my mind, that it is altogether unfair to 
the student to get him into the habit of thinking that he is doing satisfactory 
or passable work when in reality he has no capacity for the type of work in 
question. Sooner or later a student in this situation is bound to fail; in com- 
mercial terminology we may say that the school has helped him in the art of 
selling; he will fall down when it comes to delivering the goods. 

One of the practical values in group tests at the beginning of the high-school 
career lies precisely in helping teachers to discover the students who are hand- 
icapped by traits of personality or emotional habits so that they are prevented 
from getting the optimum returns for their effort and, on the other hand, to 
discover those other pupils who receive credit and eventual disaster because 
their lack of capacity for the type of work required is masked by appearance 
or conventionalized response that serves temporarily as a substitute for effec- 
tive, productive work. 



